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ABSTRACT 



A survey was conducted to determine the amount of 



autonomy for each of three music faculty types (performers, 
theorists-historians, and music educators). Autonomy was measured by 
comparing the actual time devoted to the various job-related 
activities with the time each faculty type would like to devote to 
the activities. A questionnaire listing 16 typical activities of 
music faculty was sent to 207 full-time music faculty members in 
state-supported universities. The response rate was 54.6%, 
representing 113 usable responses. Results included the following: 
(1) all faculty devoted most of their time to teaching-related 
activities; (2) faculty seem to have considerable autonomy in their 
teaching duties, in that the teaching activity they most prefer is 
the one in which they spend the most time; (3) performance faculty 
would liJce to devote more time to performance, while 
theorists-historians and music educators would rather not perform at 
all; (4) all three faculty types would like to devote more time to 
research-related activities; (5) music educators and performers 
devote a great deal of time to administrative and committee work and 
would rather not, while theorists-historians are only marginally 
involved in such duties and like that lack of involvement; and (6) 
performers and music educators work 8 to 10 hours more per week than 
theorists-historians. It is felt that these results show great 
differences in the amount of autonomy of music faculty and that these 
differences have strong management implications for music school 
administrators. Contains 51 references. (KM) 
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PERFORMERS. THEORISTS-HISTORIANS. MUSIC EDUCATORS AND 

WORK AUTONOMY 



In his well-known sociological study of the academic profession, 

Logan Wilson defined faculty in higher education as a heterogeneous 

lot of individuals who are engaged in diverse duties, but who have a 

common focus as employees of the university and as members of that 

broad occupational grouping known in our society as the professions. 

His broad occupational grouping includes such professions as doctors, 

dentists, lawyers, and architects in addition to university 

professors. Persons engaged in these occupations are usually 

co..£idered to be professionals because they have an expertise in a 

limited area that has been gained through an extensive and specialized 

education. Their reference group tends to be other professionals in 

their own area of expertise. In addition, these professionals expect 

3 

and have a high degree of autonomy. 

University professors are slightly different from other 
professionals in that they are employed by a highly bureaucratic 
organization - an institution of higher education. While this does 
result in a loss of some independence, faculty still tend to be fairly 
autonomous. However, the variety of subjects taught on a university 
campus, the different teaching situations, as well as the different 
kinds of research supported and conducted can lead one to assume that 
not all university faculty have the same degree of autonomy. This 
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idea is strongly supported by the research of Anthony Biglan. With 
the differences among faculty in a school of music, Biglan's research 
suggests that music faculty might also differ according to the various 
disciplines or areas of expertise within the field of music. 

A music faculty is traditionally divided into three areas of 
specialization: performance, theory and history, and music education. 
Faculty in these areas seemingly demonstrate their abilities in 
different ways, stress different curricula, and have different 
workloads. They also teach in different teacher-student situations. 
In addition, the education of music faculty members -tends to be 
obtained in one of three different types of institutions: the 
conservatory, the research university and the normal school. 

Because of these differences, music faculty predictably might have 
different degrees of autonomy on the university campus. The purpose 
of this research is to determine the amount of autonomy for each music 
faculty type. Autonomy was measured by comparing the actual time 
devoted to the various job related activities with the time each 
faculty type would like to devocc to the activities. Hence, those 
faculty who devoted the greatest amount of time to the activities they 
most preferred were said to have the greatest amount of autonomy. For 
the purposes of this study, composers, who demonstrate their expertise 
through performance and creative activity, were considered to be 
performance faculty. 
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Numerous studies Couch upon topics related to this research. 
Detailed descriptions of the university teaching profession have been 
written by Wilson,^ Caplow and McGee/ EhleJ Medalia,^ Millett,^ 
Altbach/^ and Mandell.^^ Additional works on the profession include 

those by Clark^^ and Adams. The profession of university music 

14 15 
teaching has been addressed by Bukofzer and Griffel. 

The literature on actual and preferred time devoted to work 

activities includes a study of optometry professors and their 

workloads by Bleything.^^ Fry/^ Shulman/^ and the Carnegie 

Commission on Higher Education ' have also addressed the issue of 

workloads and the time devoted to faculty duties. Essays on faculty 

20 2 • 

work have been written by Long and Ross. " Studies of the research 
productivity of college faculty have been done by Jauch, Glueck, and 
Osborn^^ and Orpen.^"^ Music faculty members' preferences of 
particular activities have been examined by Carpenter, and Bacon. 

The types of faculty in a school of music have been discussed in 

26 27 28 29 

essays by John, Finney, Ackerraan, Fiias, Anderson and 

Weidensaul,"^^ Kennedy, Barresi,"^"^ Kohs,*^*^ and Perkins. The 

differences in their educational backgrounds have been discussed by 

Schuller,"^^ Clarke, Bain,"^^ and Hendrich.*^^ 

This research is somewhat similar to the Biglan research on 

university faculty"^^ in that it will study the characteristics and 

output of different types of university faculty. Unlike the work of 

Biglan, this study will concent! 'te on faculty in different areas of 

expertise within one academic discipline. 
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Data Collection Procedures 
In gathering the data for this paper, a questionnaire was sent to 
207 full-time music faculty members in six state-supported university 
schools/departments of music. Geographically, these schools span the 
entire United States. All schools offer degrees up to the doctoral 
level. 

Of the 207 questionnaires distriDuted, 113 usable responses were 

returned giving a response rate o£ 54.6%. 

The sample for this study did not differ widely from the national 

40 

norm for university faculty members. The subjects had an average 
age of 47. Males comprised 79.6% of the subjects. 

Most of the subjects obtained their education at a university. 
The subjects had an average of 16.2 years full-time experience in 
higher education and ha'/e taught at an average of 2.5 different 
institutions. 

The ranks of assistant, associate and full professors are fairly 

41 

evenly divided among the subjects. 



Results 
42 

The questionnaire for this study contains a list of sixt'^n 

43 

activities in which music faculty are commonly engaged. Faculty 
indicated the number of hours per week they devoted to teaching, 
performance, and research activities. In addition, they indicated the 
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time spent in activities related to their professional organisations, 
administration, student advising, and community. Differences were 
found in the number of hours dedicated to various teaching activities 
as well as performance, research, and administration. 

Because it was assumed that faculty are not completely autonomous, 
data were also collected on each faculty member's preferred way of 
spending time. Subjects indicated whether they would rather spend 
more or less time in each o^^ the job-related activities* The 
preferences differed throughout for the three types of faculty. 
Because the responses for these data are relative to the number of 
hours actually spent in each of the activities, the results for these 
two sets of data will be presented together. 



Teaching 

Table I presents the actual and preferred time devoted to teaching 
activities. Data on the actual number of hours spent per week as well 
as the time faculty preferred to spend in five different activities is 
displayed. These activities include the teaching of classes and 
seminars, the conducting of ensembles, applied instructon, and the 
supervision of student teachers and dissertations. 

The faculty differed considerably in the amount of time they 
devoted to the various teaching activities. This is especially true 
when comparing the amount of time devoted to the teaching of courses 
and the amount of time devoted to applied instruction. Although some 
performance instruction is taught in a classroom setting, most 
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Table 1. Teaching Activities 





Actual Time Spent 
(Hours per Week) 


Preferred Way of 
Spending Time 




Mean by Faculty Type 


Mean ^ 


/ Faculty Type 




Pprf or- 
mance 


Theory- 
History 


Music 
Educa- 
tion 


Perfor- 
mance 


Theory- 
History 


Music 
Educa- 
tion 


Teaching courses & 
seminars - Percentage 
who would like to spend: 

More time 

About the same 

Less time 

Not be involved 


8.0 


16.4 


13.5** 


25. 4X 
54. % 
15. 9X 
4.7X 


16.7% 
72.2% 
11.1% 
0. % 


31.6% 
63.2% 
5.2% 
0. % 


Conducting ensembles - 
Percentage who would 
like to spend:** 

More time 

About the same 

Less time 

Not be involved 


5.9 


1.8 


2.2* 


21.9% 
34.4% 
17.1% 
26.6% 


12.4% 
31.3% 
12.5% 
43.8% 


0. % 

21.1% 
10.6% 
68.3% 


Applied instruction - 
Percentage who would 
like to spend:** 

More time 

About the same 

Less time 

Not be involved 


12.7 


1.9 


.3** 


29.8% 
40.6% 
20.3% 
9-3% 


0. % 
42.9% 

0. % 
57.1% 


11.1% 
16.6% 
5.6% 
66.7% 


Supervising student 
teachers - Percentage 
who sould like to 
spend:* 

More time 

About the same 

Less time 

Not be involved 


1.1 


.6 


6.4** 


3.3% 
15. % 
11.7% 
70. % 


6.6% 
26.7% 

0. % 
66.7% 


15.8% 
26.3% 
31.6% 
26.3% 


Supervising disserta- 
tions - Percentage who 
would like to spend:** 

More time 

About the same 

Less time 

Not be involved 


1,8 


3.6 


4.3** 


20. % 
30. % 
11.7% 
38.3% 


27.8% 
50. % 
22.2% 
0. % 


22.2% 
55.6% 
16.6% 
5.6% 



* Response differences are at the .01 level of statistical significance. 
** Response differences are at the .05 level of statistical significance. 



instruction in this area is given through applied instruction. Hence, 
most of the teaching time of performance faculty naturally is devoted 
to applied instruction. Theorists, historians, and music educators, 
however, traditionally teach in the classroom setting and thus devoted 
most of their teaching time to the teaching of courses and seminars. 

The actual time devoted to teaching — teaching courses and 
seminars, conducting ensembles, applied instruction, and the 
supervision of student teachers and dissertations — is listed in 
Table I and clearly distinguishes the three faculty types. Theorists, 
historians, and music educators, who devoted the greatest amount of 
time to teaching courses and seminars, spent 16.4 hours and 13.5 hours 
per week respactively in this activit>. As one might expect, 
performers Jevoted the least amount of time to the teaching of classes 
and seminars (8.0 hours per week), and the largest number of hours to 
applied instruction (12.7 hours per week). 

Performance faculty (which includes conductors) spent the most 
time conducting ensembles — 5.9 hours per week. As with applied 
instruction, the other two types of faculty devoted only a small 
amount of time to this activity. Music educators devoted the greatest 
amount of time to the supervision of both student teachers and 
dissertations . 

The faculty in this study seemed to prefer teaching. This is 
especially the case in the teaching of courses and seminars as a great 
majority of all three subgroups indicated that they would like to 
devote the same or more time to this activity (see Table 1). In the 
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preferred time responses, 79.4% of the performers, 88.9% of /le 
theorists and historians, and 94.8% if the music educators indicated 
that they would like to devote the same or more time to the teaching 
of courses and seminars. 

Theorists, historians, and music educators, who demonstrate their 
expertise through scholarly research, tended to be very satisfied with 
the time they devoted to the supervision of dissertations. 
Approximately 77% of these two types were either satisfied with the 
amount of time they devoted to graduate student dissertations, or they 
would like to devote more time to this activity. While 50% of the 
performance faculty were satisfied with their disseration supervisory 
work, 38.3% would rather not be involved in this activity. 

As the performance area of expertise also includes conductors, 
over 55% of this group would like to devote the same or more time to 
conducting. Another 26.6% of the performers, however, would rather 
not be involved in conducting. Those who preferred not to be involved 
in conducting also include 43.8% of the theorists and historians and 
68.3% of the music educators. 

While over 80% of the performers seem to be satisfied with the 
time devoted to applied instruction, the theorists and historians 
seemed to be evenly split in their attitudes toward this activity. 
The theory and history faculty were either satisfied with the time 
spent in applied instruction or they would rather not be involved at 
all. The majority of music educators preferred not to be involved in 
this activity. Although a large proportion of the performance (40.6%) 
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and theory-history (42.9%) faculty preferred to spend "about the same" 
amount of time on applied instruction, performers devoted 12.7 hours 
per week on this activity while theorists and historians only devoted 

1.9 hours per week. 

Music educators, who devoted the greatest amount of time to the 
supervision of student teachers, did not seem to have a strong desire 
to devote more time to this activity. In fact, 26.3% of this faculty 
type would rather not be involved in the supervision of student 
teachers. Over 65% of the other two faculty types also preferred not 
to be involved. 

In comparing the actual number of hours devoted to the various 
teaching activities with the activities in which the faculty preferred 
to spend their time, the three types of faculty all oppear to have a 
good amount of autonomy. They devoted the greatest amount of teaching 
time to the activity they most preferred. For the performers, this 
preferred activity was applied instruction. For the other two 
subgroups, this activity was the teaching of courses and seminars. In 
addition, the activity where the three groups devoted the least amount 
of time was the activity in which each group preferred to not be 
involved. For the performers and theorists-historians, this least 
preferred activity was student teacher supervision. For the music 
education faculty, this activity was applied instruction. Therefore, 
it appears that there is a good match for all three faculty types 
between the preferred teaching activities and the neaching activities 
where they devoted the greatest amount of time. 
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Demonstration of Expertise 

Performance 

Table 2 presents the findings on actual and preferred time devoted 
to performance activities. Subjects indicated the actual hours 
devoted to activities of this nature as well as the time they would 
like to devote to performance. 

Performance faculty (which include composers and conductors) 
predictably spent the greatest amount of time in performance 
activities. This is especially true in the preparation of solo 
recitals as they devoted an average of over seven hours per week to 
this activity. Faculty in the other two areas of expertise, who were 
only marginally involved in performance, devoted fewer than three 
hours per week to performance and composition* While theorists- 
historians concentrated their performance efforts in preparing for 
solo recitals, music educators devoted their performance time to 
faculty ensemble performances. 

In general, performers liked to perform and would like to have 
devoted more time to performance activities. More than half of the 
performers in this study preferred to devote more time in particular 
to the preparation of solo recitals (see Table 2). As performance 
faculty primarily demonstrate their expertise by giving recitals, this 
is to be expected. They also seemed to prefer to spend more time 
preparing for solo recitals than in preparing for faculty ensemble 
performances. Almost half of the performers preferred to spend less 
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Table 2. Performance Activities 





Actual Time Spent 1 


1 Preferred Way of 


( Output 


Activity 


(Hoursppr Week) 1 


Spending Time 




Mean by Facult 




Mean by faculty Type 




Mean by Faculty Type 




Perf or- 


Theory- 


Music 


Perf or* 


Theory- 


Husic 




Perfor- 


Theory- 


Husic 




mance 


History 


Educa* 


mance 


History 


Educi- 




mance 


Hi stor> 


£duc 








tion 






tlon 








tion 


Preparing for solo 


7.1 


1.5 










No. cf 


2.1 


.d 


.1 


recital * percentage who 














recitals in 








would like to spend:* 














1 year 








Here time 








54. t 


14. 2X 


0. X 










About the same 








17. 5X 


21. 4X 


5.5X 


No, of per- 


22. i 


18.3 


5.5 


Less time 








1.5X 


0. % 


5.6X 


for«ances ir 








Hot be involved 








27.0X 


64. 4X 


88. 9X 


l-year 








Preparing for faculty 


3.5 


• .7 
















.1 


ensemble performances - 














No. of per- 


7.8 


.0 


percentage who would 














formances ir 








like to spend:* 














1 year that 








More time 








29. 5X 


33. 4X 


5.6X 


include an 








About the same 








24. 5X 


13. 2X 


16. 7X 


original 








Less time 








22. « 


6.7X 


0. X 


composition 








Not be involved 










46. 7X 


77. 7X 










Composing - percentage 


2.1 


.0 


J 








Ho. of per- 


6.6 


.7 


.5 


who would like to 














formances at 








spend: 














professional 








More time 








28. X 


7. IX 


17. 6X 


meetings in 








About the same 








14. X 


14. 3X 


0. X 


1 year 








Less time 








3.5X 


7. IX 


0. X 










Not be involved 








54. 5X 


71. 5X 


82. 4X 











* Response differences are at the .01 level of statistical significance. 
Response differences are at the .05 level of statistical significance. 
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time or would rather not be involved at all with faculty ensembles. 
The majority of theorists and historians and music educators would 
rather not be involved in solo recitals or faculty ensembles. Over 
25% of the performance faculty would like to devote more time to 
composition. 

In the consideration of performance activities, performance 
faculty had the greatest autonomy. The data demonstrate that this 
type of faculty devoted the greatest amount of time to the activity 
they preferred the most. Over 50% of the performers would like to 
devote more time to the preparation of solo recitals. The data for 
the theory-history and music education faculty, however, hint at some 
dissatisfaction. While the faculty in these two subgroups were only 
slightly involved in performance, the majority of both groups would 
rather not be involved in performance at all. 

Research 

Table 3 presents the actual time and preferred ^j.me devoted to 
research activities. Subjects provided infor»ration on their 
involvement in the reading of professional books and articles and on 
their involvement in research. 

The members of the theory-history faculty, in spending 5.6 hours 
per week reading job-related books and articles and 8.3 hours per week 
in their own research, devoted the most time to research activities. 
Music educators, who dedicated less time than the theorists and 
historians to their own research (5.4 hours per week), devoted the 
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Table 3. Research Activities 





Actual Time Spent 


Preferred Way of 


Research Output 




Activity 


(Hours per Week) 


Spending Time 












Mean by Faculty Type 


Mean by Faculty Type 




Mean by Faculty Type 




Perfor- 


Theory- 


Music 


Perfor- 


Theory- 


Music 




Perfor- 


Theory- 


Music 




mance 


llistor> 


Educa- 


mance 


Histor> 


Educa- 




mance 


Hi $tor> 


Educa- 








tion 






tion 








tion 


Reading books » 




5.6 










No. of books pub- 


.1 


.6 


.4* 


articles - percen- 














lished in last 5 








tage who would like 














years 








to spend: 






















More time 








43.5X 


66. 6X 


57.9X 


No. of articles 


.9 


4.7 


2.1* 


About the same 








35. 5X 


33. 4X 


31. 5X 


published in re- 








Less time 








16. IX 


0. % 


10.6X 


ferred Journals 








Not be involvet 








4.9X 


0. % 


0. X 


in last 5 years 








liesearch • percen- 




8.3 


5.4* 
















tage who would 1 ike 














No. of papers 


.8 


3.8 


3. * 


to spend: 














read in last 5 








Hore time 








51. 7X 


72.2% 


84. 2X 


years » 








About the same 








26.7% 


16.7% 


10.5X 










Less time 








lO.OX 


11. IX 


0. X 


No. of presenta- 


2.6 


1.3 


5.0* 


Not be involvec 








11.6)( 


0. % 


5.3X 


tions given in 






















fast 5 years 









* Response differences are at the .01 level of statistical significance. 
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same number of hours to reading professional books and articles. 
Performers devoted fewer than four hours per week to each of the 
research activities. 

While performance activities seemed to be of particular interest 
to the performance faculty, research activities were of great interest 
to all three faculty types . Over 75% of each faculty type would like 
to devote the same or more time to research. In the reading of 
professional books and articles, only approximately 20% of the 
performers and 10% of the music educators would like to devote less 
time (or not be involved at all). Research also seemed to have a high 
appeal. Over 94% of the music educators would have liked to devote 
the same or more time to research. Over 86% of the theorists- 
historians and 78.4% of the performance faculty also held this 
opinion. 

Although research activities are often thought to be the means by 
which theorists, historians, and music educators demonstrate their 
expertise, the data demonstrated that all three groups of faculty had 
a strong desire to devote more time to these activities. Possible 
reasons for this preference might be that research is highly rewarded 
in the faculty members' schools of music or universities, or that a 
strong research reputation is perceived as being instrumental in 
achieving status. At any rate, this strong desire to devote more time 
to research might indicate a source of some dissatisfaction. It might 
also suggest an area in which faculty do not have as much autonomy as 
they would prefer. 
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Professional Organization Activities 
Table 4 presents the actual and preferred time devoted to 
professional organizations. In addition, it provides the data on the 
nature of professional organization commitments. 

Music educators, who spent the greatest number of hours per week 
serving as an officer or committee member in their professional 
organizations, appeared to be content with the 3.9 hours per week 
devoted to that activity. Over 55% indicated that they would like to 
spend about the same amount of time. Theorists-hisCorians also 
indicated that they would like to spend about the same amount of time. 
At that time, however, they devoted the fewest number of hours per 
week (2.3 hours) to their professional organizations. Performers 
devoted 2.56 hours per week but would rather not be involved at all in 
that activity. 

Administration 

The data on administrative activities are displayed in Table 5. 
The activities included are the general activity of administration as 
well as music and university committee memberships. 

The amount of time devoted to administrative activities and 
committee work also differs among music faculty. Music educators 
spent by far the greatest amount of time in activities related to 
administration (8.4 hours per week). They also devoted the greatest 
number of hours to their school of music and university committees 
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Table 4» Professional Organization Activities 

/ 



Activity 


Actual Time Spent 
(Hours per Week) 


Preferred Hay of 
Spending Time 


Nature of Professional Organization 
Commi tment 


nean b 


y Faculty Type 


Hean by Faculty Type 




Mean by Faculty Tvoe 


Perfor- 
mance 


Theory- 
History 


Husic 
Educa- 
tion 


Perfor- 
mance 


Theory- 
History 


Music 
Educa- 
tion 


Perfor- 
nance 


r 

Theory- 
Hi stor> 


Husic 
Educa- 
tion 


Serving as officer 
or comittee member 
in professional 
group - Percentage 
who would litce to 
spend: 

More time 
About the same 
less time 
Not be involved 


2.6 




3.9* 


13. IX 
31. IX 
13. 2X 
42. 6X 


16. 7X 
55. 6X 
5.6X 
22. IX 


0. % 
57. 9X 
26. 3X 
15. 8X 


No. of offices 
held 

No. of committee 
memberships 

No. of annual 
meetings attendee 

No. of member- 
ships currently 
held 


.63 
.59 

1.17 
1.81 


.47 
.89 

1.57 
2.11 


.S4 
.86 

1.54 
1.55 



* Response differences are at the .05 level of statistical significance. 
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Table 5. Administrative Activities 



Activity 


Actual Time Spent 
(Hours per Weeic) 




Preferred Way of 
Spending Time 




Committee Membership During 
Last Two Years 




Mean by Faculty Type 




Mean by Faculty Type 






Mean by Faculty Type 




Perfor- 
mance 


Theory- 
History 


Music 
Educa- 
tion 




Perfor- 
mance 


Theory- 
Hi s tori 


Music 
Educa- 
tion 






Perfor- 
mance 


Theory- 
History 


Music 
Educa- 
tion 


General administrative 
duties - Percentage who 
would like to spend: 

More time 

About the same 

Less time 

Not be involved 


4.8 


2.3 


8.4* 




3.3X 
28. 8X 
20. 4X 
47. 5X 


13. 3X 
33. 3X 
0. % 
53. 4X 


22. 2X 
27.8X 
33. 3X 
19. 7X 












School of music com- 
mittees - Percentage 
who would lilce to 
spend: 

Hore time 

About the same 

Less time 

Not be involved 


2.6 


2.1 


3.4 




3. OX 
41.5X 
36. 9X 
18.6X 


11. OX 
55. 6X 
11. 2X 
22. 2X 


5.3X 
36. 8X 
42. IX 
15.8X 




No. School 
of Music 
Committees 


3.05 


2.7 


3.8 


University committees - 
Percentage who would 
lilce to spend:* 

Hore time 

About the same 

Less time 

Not be involved 


1.0 


1.7 


2-0* 




9.8X 
24 .6X 
18.0X 
47. 6X 


11. ax 

58. ax 

23. 5X 
5.9X 


21. IX 

36. ax 

26. 3X 

15. ax 




No. 

University 
Committees 


.9 


1.8 


2.0 



* Response differences are at the .01 level of s tistfcal significance. 
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(5.4 hours per week). By spending \3 hours per week, the theory 

and history faculty devoted the lea^w at of time to general 
administrative duties. They also devot the least amount of time to 
committees in the school of music. Performers spent the fewest number 
of hours in university committees. 

The music education faculty members, who devoted the greatest 
amount of time to general administrative duties and committee work, 
seem to be split in their preferences for these types of activities. 
Generally, however, they preferred to devote the same or less time. 
Over 60% of the music education subgroup indicated Chat they would 
like to devote about the same or less time to administrative/committee 
work. 

The performers seem to be more in agreement with their responses. 

Approximately half of the performance faculty preferred to not be 

involved at all in any administrative work or in university 

committees. This seems to concur with the findings of a recent study 

of university faculty. Janet B. Bacon found that artists-performers 

(from the visual, musical, and theatrical arts) believed that 

44 

committee work was an infringement on their time. Performers do 
seem to be somewhat more satisfied with the time they devote to school 
of music committees (2.6 hours per week). Over 41% stated that they 
preferred to spend about the same amount of time in this activity. 
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Other Activities 

Subjects also reported the number of hours spent in advising 
students and in job-related conununity activities. These data are 
*5hown in Table 6, 

All three groups of faculty seemed to be satisfied with the amount 
of time they devote to advising students. About 50% of the performers 
and music educators indicated this response. Although the same 
proportion of these two types of faculty indicated the same degree of 
satisfaction, the performers devoted much less time to this activity 
than the music educators. Performers spent 3.5 hours per week 
advising students while music educators spent 6.3 hours per week. Of 
the theory-history subgroup, who devoted an average of only 2.6 hours 
per week, over 75% stated that they would like to devote about the 
same amount of time. 

Although performers and theorists-historians devoted the greatest 
and least amount of time (4.4 hours and 2.2 hours respectively) to 
job-related community activities, both groups preferred to devote 
about the same amount of time to this duty. Music educators devoted 
3.9 hours per week to community activities. The majority of this 
group preferred to devote less time. 

Faculty were also asked to indicate the number of hours spent per 
week in any other job-related activities that were not included in the 
questionnaire. Four subjects responded and specified activities such 
as the adjudication of competitions, work with computer-assisted 
instruction, and the care and maintenance of instruments. Time 
devoted to these activities ranged from two to five hours per week. 
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Table 6. Other Activities 





Actual Time Spent 
(Hours per Week) 


Preferred Way of 
Soendinq Time 




Mean by Faculty Type 


Mean by Faculty Type 




Perfor- 
mance 


Theory- 
History 


Music 
Educa- 
tion 


Perfor- 
mance 


Theory- 
History 


Mus i c 
Educa- 
tion 


Advising students - 
Percentage who would 
like to spend: 


3.5* 


2.6 


6.3 








More time 
About the same 
Less time 
Not be involved 








7.8X 
53. IX 
20. 3X 
18. 8X 


0. X 
76. 4X 
11. 8X 
11. 8X 


10. 6X 
52. 6X 
26. 3X 
10. 5X 


Community activities - 
Percentage who would 
like to spend: 




2.2 


3.9 








More time 
About the same 
Less time 
Not be involved 








6.7X 
58. 3X 
21. 7X 
13. 3X 


17. 6X 
52. 9X 
23. 6X 
5.9X 


5.6X 
38. 9X 
44. 4X 
11. IX 



* Response differences are at the .05 level of statistical significance. 
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Activity Type Scores 

In order to examine the number of hours devoted to four general 

types of activities (teaching, performance, research, and 

administration), subtotal scores were determined for each activity 

type. Each score is a sum of the hours devoted to the activities in 

the respective categories. The teaching score represents a sum of the 

hours devoted to teaching classes and seminars, conducting ensembles, 

applied instruction, and the supervision of student teachers and 

dissertations. The performance score was determined by adding the 

time spent in solo recital preparation, faculty ensemble performances, 

and composition. The research score is a sum of the hours spent in 

reading and research. The hours devoted to administrative duties and 

45 

committees were added to compute the administrative score. 

Table 7 shows the teaching, performance, research, and 
administration scores as well as the total number of hours each 
faculty type devoted to its job. 



Table 7. Total and Subtotal Hours Per Week Devoted to Job 



Actual Time Spent (Hours per Week) 



Mean by Faculty Type 



Teaching Score 

Performance Score 

Research Score 

Administrative Score 

Total Hours Per Week 
Devoted to Job 



Performance Theory-History Music Education 



28.4 
11.8 
7.2 
7.6 



63.6 



24.4 
2.3 

13.8 
6.2 



53.8 



26.7 

1.6 * 
10.9 * 
13.9 * 



61.2 * 



* Response differences are at the .01 level of statistical significance, 
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Although different teaching activities consumed a range of hours 
among the three faculty types, each group spent approximately the same 
total amount of time in teaching. The faculty in this sample devoted an 
average of 61.4 hours per week to their jobs. A large portion (44.4% or 
27.3 hours) of that time was spent in teaching and related activities. 
This finding agrees with the Willie and Stecklin study of faculty that 

states, "teaching and activities related to teaching occupy the major 

, . 1.46 
portion of faculty members time. 

This large proportion of time devoted to teaching does, however, 
contradict the results of two other studies about university faculty 
members. In its study of faculty and students, the Carnegie Commission 
found that fewer than 3% of university faculty members devoted more than 
20 hours per week to teaching. Fry's study, done at the University of 
Queensland, indicates that university faculty spend only about 25% of 
their time in teaching. This discrepancy may be due to differences in 
the samples used for these studies. While this study included only music 
faculty members in its sample, the Carnegie Council and Fry studies used 
samples which included faculty from all ac ,mic disciplines. 

The research of Biglan and Ladd and Lipset compares university 
faculty in different academic dirciplines.^^ In their investigation of 
the different amounts of time devoted to teaching by faculty in different 
subject areas, their findings indicate that faculty in different academic 
disciplines do devote different amounts of time to teaching related 
duties. Therefore, it appears that faculty in the discipline of music 
devote more time to teaching than their colleagues in other academic 
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Table 7 also presents the performance, x>jsearch, and administrative 
subtotal scores. Performers spent the greatest amount of time in 
performance and devoted U.8 hours per week to those activities. The 
theory and history faculty devoted an average of 2.3 hours per week to 
performance. The music education faculty, who devoted the least time per 
week to performance, spent an average of 1.6 hours per week in activities 
of this nature. 

Theorists and historians devoted the greatest amount of time to 
research activities (13.8 hours per week). In their study of college 
teachers, Willie and Stecklein reported that faculty spend approximately 
20Z of their time in research. While this figure would be low for the 
theory-history faculty, it would be high for the music education and 
performance faculty. A comparison of the research scores with the total 
hours devoted to the job indicates that theorists-historians devote 25% 
of their time to research. Music education and performance faculty 
devoted 17.8% and U.3% of their time respectively to research. 

The music education faculty devoted the greatest number of hours per 
week to administrative duties. Their average administrative score is 
13.9 hours per week. Theorists-historians, who spent only about half as 
much time as the music educators, devoted 6.2 hours per week to 
administrative duties. The average administrative score for the 
performance faculty is 7.6 hours per week, a figure close to the theory 
history score. 



The subjects of this study devoted an average of 61.4 hours per week 
to their jobs. Perforoers, who worked 63.6 hours per week, devoted the 
greatest amount of time to their occupation. Theorists and historians 
devoted the least amount of time and worked 53.8 hours per week. 

Most faculty work about 55 hours per week according to research by 
Shulraan.^^ Performers and music educators devoted much more time to 
their jobs. The theorists-historians, however, seem to be quite close to 
the average figure for university faculty. In examining the number of 
hours devoted to the various activities, faculty members in performance 
and music education devoted more tine than the theorists-historians to 
teaching and administrative activities, to the advising of students, and 
to community activities. In addition, performers devoted much more time 
to performance activities. 
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Summary and Conclusions 
Differences do exist among the three types of faculty in the way they 
spend their time as well as in the way they prefer to spend their time. 
Itt addition, the faculty types do appear to have different degrees of 
audioray. 

All faculty devoted the majority of their time to teaching-related 
activities. While the performance faculty spent most of their teaching 
time in applied instruction and conducting, the theory-history and music 
education faculty devoted the majority of their teaching time to 
classroom instruction. Performance and theory-history faculty devoted 
the least teaching time to student teacher supervision. Music educators 
devoted the least amount of time to applied instruction. 

The faculty seem to have considerable autonomy in tb i .oCtiing 
duties. The teaching activity they most preferred is the teaching 
activity in which they spend the most time. In addition, the teaching 
activity they least preferred is the teaching activity to which they 
devote the fewest number of hours. This is true for all three types of 
faculty. 

In the demonstration of expertise, data were gathered on performance 
and research activities. The performance faculty devoted the greatest 
number of hours to performance-related activities and they participated 
in the greatest number of performances. Faculty in the area of 
performance would like to devote more time to performance. The theory- 
history and music education faculty, who are only marginally involved in 
performance, would rather not be involved at all in this type of 
activity. 
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The faculty spent different amounts of time in research-oriented 
activities. The theory-history faculty devoted the most time per week to 
research. The performance faculty were least involved. While 
performance seemed to only be of interest to the performance faculty, 
research was of great interest to all three types of faculty. All three 
faculty types indicated a preference to devote more time to research- 
related activities. 

In the demonstration of expertise, the faculty did not appear to have 
as much autonomy as it would like. Performers were heavily involved in 
performance and the theorists-historians and music educators devoted the 
most time to research. In examining their time preferences, performers 
were the only faculty members who would like to devote more time to 
performance. Everyone, however, would like to devote more time to 
research. 

Varying degrees of autonomy were seen in the actual and preferred 
time devoted to the other job-related activities. This is particularly 
true in the case of administrative duties. While music educators and 
performers devoted a great deal of time to both administrative and 
committee work, both faculty types indicated that they would rather not 
be as involved in activities of that nature. The theory-history faculty 
were only marginally involved in administrative duties and seemed to like 
it that way. 

In comparing the activities that occupy most of the faculty's time 
with their preferred activities, the theory-history faculty appeared to 
be the most autonomous. The activities where they devoted the most time 
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are the activities that they most preferred. This was not true with the 
other two faculty types. Performers and music educators devoted 
considerable time to administrative duties. It seems that this time 
devoted to administration was at the expense of time that could be 
devoted to research or other preferred activities. 

An examination of the total hours per week devoted to work reveals 
that the performers and music educators worked eight to ten hours more 
per week than their colleagues in theory and history. The performance 
and music education faculty devoted this extra time to teaching, advising 
students, administrative, and community activities. 

This paper demonstrates that the three music types— performers , 
theorists-historians, and music educators— differ greatly in the amount 
of autonomy they have. In addition, they differ greatly in the hours 
they devoted to their job, and they differ in their work activities and 
in their work preferences. These differences among the faculty have 
strong management implications for music school administrators. 

Because of limited budgets and resources, many departments are now 
held much more accountable for their faculty members' time. Music 
administrators are finding that they need to supply increasingly more 
detailed reports on faculty and their workloads. This study is unique in 
that it provides administrators and faculty with detailed data on music 
faculty's autonomy and workloads. This information can give an 
administrator additional insight to the faculty of a music school- 
insight which might prove useful in making administrative decisions. 
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